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THE ARTIST 


| Scenx.—It ts the hall of a country cottage—a man’s cot- 
tage. Through the open door from the garden a woman 
comes suddenly. She looks behind her to see that she 
is not followed ; round the hall to see that she is alone ; 
then gets to work. It is a letter she is wanting ; one 
which has just come by post, and should be waiting here 
for tis owner. Now she is at the writing-desk, and 
she is no longer alone. There is a man at the open 
window. With a sigh of relief she has picked up half- 
a-dozen letters from the desk, and is beginning to look 
through them, when he interrupts her. 


He (politely). Yes ? 

Sue. Oh, how you startled me! (She sees that it is 
a stranger.) Oh! 

He. How do you do? Im sorry I startled you. 

Sue. Yes. You see, your being the wrong person 
made it particularly startling. 

He. That would make it worse, of course. 

Suz. I thought you were going to be Mr. Matheson. 

He. [Tm afraid I’m not. 

Suz. Oh well, it isn’t your fault. I expect he got 
the name first. 

He. Was Mr. Matheson expecting you ? 

SHe, Yes.... Or rather, no. 

He (politely). Just as you like. 

Suz. Thank you very much. Then I think perhaps 
it’s—it’s——-_ No. 

He (nodding). The noes have it. 

Suz. You see It’s dreadfully hot to-day, isn’t 
it? 
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Hr. Dreadfully. 

Sus. Yes, I don't know when I’ve been so hot, 

Hx. It’s hot work, of course. 

Ses. What is? 

He (waving @ hand at the desk). That sort of thing. 

Sue (indignantly), Are you presuming to suggest, 
Mr. 

He. Bathurst. 

Sas. Bathurst, thank you. 

Hs. Not at all. 

Sur. Are you presuming—— Won't you sit down ? 
(She indicates the “ a, which has its back to the desk.) 

He. Won't you? 

Sux. I think I won't, thank you. I like standing. 


It's supposed to be good for the figure. But won't 


yout (She poinis to the sofa again.) 

He. I think I'll improve my figure too, if I may. 

Sue (under Aer breath). Bother! 

Hs. I beg your pardon! ‘ 

Sas. Nothing. I was just Bathurst, didn't 
you say your name was? It’s very ho, isn’t if ?— 
Have I said that before t 

Hx. Not just in those words. You expressed a 
similar idea Shall I put those letters down: for 
you ? 

Sas. Oh no, no thanks, [I—TI like holding them. 

Hs. I was just going to send on Mr. Matheson’s 
letters for him. It’s the second post, isn't it? May 
I (He holds owt Axis hand.) 


Sas (with surprise). Oh, are these his letters? So. 


they are! (She doles them eud ta him.) One, two— 
(The third ts the letier she wants, She drops the others 
on the floor.) Oh, how silly of me! (ds he bends down 
to pick them up, she slips the letter in her bag. But he is 
ioe quick for her.) 


Hx (holding owt Ais hand). And what about that — 


one t 
Sus. Which one? 
Hs. The one in your bag. 
Sas. How quick you are, Mr.—en— 


J 
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q out his hand again). May I have it? 
. No, you see, this is mine. 
to you? 
ccd bye I wrote it. 
. Oh! How do I know? 
Well, I’ve just told you. 
but—— 


Yes, 
t (taking the Iter out of her bag). Oh, my dear 
a! There! Take that! Now, D at ‘that very 
Aully with one eye, and watch me very carefully 
with the other. (She goes to the desk, takes an envelope 
an addresses it.) No deception whatever. No elastic 
he sleeve or anything. There! (She stonds wp ond 
Wolds the Vitter next to lis.) Any resemblance t 
He (grudgingly). Well 
$ave. Don’t bother about the thumb-mark on yours, 
because that’s the postman’s. 
He. Well, of course—I suppose it you say you 


«Se (whisking the ter away from him). Oh, my dear 
man, did you think I’d come to steal the postal orders 4 
Well, I must be off. You wouldn’t like to give me 
‘gamaiing to drink first? All this sort of thing is 
gd exhausting, as you remarked a little while ago. 
: 7 Of course. (Going to the toble.) Cider cup 4 
ss “gen A stig to the sft) Beautiful. (She sits dowm 


ond drinks ; he drinks rather vncomfortably.) 

‘He. Yes, but all the same there’s a bit more to it 
_ than that. 
Bae. Yes, there is. (Firmly.) What are you doing 
 here,myman? This is Mr. Matheson’s cottage, and you 
say your name is Bathurst. That’s very suspicious. 

He. I have taken the cottage furnished. 

Suz. Oh! Oh, well, of coursee—— But Mr. Mathe- 
4 "son ought to have come back to-day. 
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He. He suddenly changed his mind. He came down 
this morning for some more clothes, and went off again. 
I rather wanted to stay on, and Here I am. 

Sur. Here we are. (She drinks to him.) 

He. Exactly. And I’m sorry to seem to harp on 
the subject, but when once a letter has gone through 
the post, it isn’t the property of the writer any longer. 

Sue. Oh, I’m sure that’s wrong. 

He. It’s the law, I believe. 

Sxe. You must have got it the wrong way round. 

He. I don’t think so. 

Sar (winningly). Try thinking so. (She pats the 
sofa encouragingly.) 

He (shaking his head). No, really. (But he sits neat 
to her.) 

Se. You aren’t a judge or a policeman or a clergy- — 
man or anything strict, are you ? 

He. As a matter of fact, I’m an architect. 

Sue. Oh well, they’re never very strict. When they 
say it will be three thousand, it’s always four. 

HE (smiling and shaking his head). It’s no good. 

Sure. It wouldn’t help if I ordered a couple of 
houses ? Hot and cold ? 

He. I’m afraid not. 

‘Sue. Oh! (Harnesily.) If I told you that I wrote 
this letter on a mad impulse, and that I now regret the 
impulse, and want to save Mr. Matheson the great pain 
of reading it, what would you say? (She leans towards 
him.) What would you say ? 

HeE (suddenly). I'd say “I don’t know if it’s true, 
and I don’t care if it’s true, keep the letter if it would 
make you happier.” 

SHE (leaning back triumphantly). Ah!... (Gently.) 
Thank you. ... It is true, you know. 

He, That’s all right. Don't bother about it any 
m0r (Getting up.) Have some more cider-cup, won't 
you ? 

Sue (giving him her glass). No, thank you. (He 
puts it down.) Have you ever had mumps ? 

He. Had what ? 


o 
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ie (blowing out her cheeks). Mumps. 


# 


_ Hz. As a child, I suppose. Why ? 
Suz. Oh, nothing. (After a pause.) It was true, 
_ you know. About that letter. I was running away. 
He. From—him ? 
 Ssx. Yes. We were engaged—almost married, you 
might say—banns called—invitations sent out—pre- 
sents pouring in—meecting each other’s aunts—you 
know. Well—anyone could run away from a husband, 
but it takes some pluck to run away from that sort of 
_ thing. 
He. By Jove, it does! 
Sue. It had been a longish engagement, and—of 
_ course it was bad of me, but—we’d always been fond 
_ of each other—in a sort of way, and—well, there it was. 
He. Er—where was it exactly? I mean which one 
was this ? 
_ Sse. Not Mr. Matheson. The other one. He asked 
me to run away from it all and marry um at a registry 
office. I said I must tell him. 
Hz. All these hims Is that Matheson? The 
second one 4 
$e. Ofcourse. I must tell him first. He said, No. 
Write to him. Write to him so as he gets it in the 
afternoon, and we’ll be married in the morning. I said 
I would. That was this morning... 
He. This morning, yes. 
Suz. I went to the registry office to meet him—this 
morning. I'd written to George—— 
Hz. Mr. Matheson 4 
Suz. Yes. Down here. He hadn’t been using his 
cottage lately, but he’d told me he was coming down 
to-day. So I wrote last night—it would get here second 
post—and I went to the registry office—rather excited, 
you know, and wondering if I was being a perfect fool, 
and all that. 
He. I know. 
Suz (opening her bag). Well, I got there, and what 
do you think I found 4 
He. The other man. 


( 
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Sur. I found this. (She takes a telegram from her 
bag, and gives tt to him.) > 
He. Am I to read it? 

Suz. Please. 

He (reading). “‘ Have mumps. Writing. He 

Suz. Have mumps. Writing. Henry. 

Hs. Well? 

Sue (scornfully). Well! 

Hs. After all, it wasn’t Ais fault, 

Sus. Well, it wasn't mine. 

Hr. No, but I mean—— 

Sus. Mumps! oF 

Hr. Of course, one doesn’t look one’s best-—but 
you needn't have seen him while he—I mean—— 

Sue. I never want to see him again, 

Hx. Oh come, that’s hardly fair, is ‘it? : 
Sus. I don’t mind his having them; anybody 
might have them. But to—to ime them so badly. 

He. Well, I must say I'm rather sorry for him. — 

Sux. Of course you men always hang together 
You're all alike. 

He (ixdignanily). We're nothing of the sort. — + 
should never dream of haying mumps on my ba os 
day. I’m not that sort of man at all. : 

Sue (genily). Aren't you? 

He. Of course not. All I meant was that I was &. 
sorry for Henry because he has lost you. Anyone — 
would be sorry for him. A man with a great big bes a> 
—and a broken heart—— 

Sux. His heart isn’t broken. 

Hs. Why not? Mine would be. 

Ser. Ah, yours! But you're different! ‘om 

Hx. That's what I keep saying. Different, but to a 
: certain extent sympathetic with him in his great — 

OSS, ~ 

Sux, Wait! You haven't heard the worst. As 
soon as I read that telegram, I-—well, what could I 
dot I Was stagg gered. I said (huskily) “Thank yor, 
thank you,’ ar went home all dazed. And when I _ 
got in, the first thing I saw was another telegram ! 
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Imagine how eagerly I tore it open! (Giving it to 
him.) Here it is. 

He. Am I to read it? 

Sue. Please. 

HE (reading). “Have mumps. Writing. Henry.” 

Soe. Have mumps. Writing. Henry. 

Hz. The same mumps? 

Sue. The same mumps. 

He. Well? 

Sue (scornfully). Well! 

He (thoughtfully). Of course, I see what you mean. 

Se (waving at the telegrams). Look at them! 
“Have mumps. Writing. Henry.” “ Have mumps. 
Writing. Henry.” Doesn’t that show you the sort 
of man he is ? 

He (nodding). Methodical. 

Sue (bitterly). He’s probably telegraphed to all his 
relations in just the same words. All over the country 
telegrams are being delivered—‘‘ Have mumps. Writ- 
ing. Henry.” All the managers of all the hotels 
we were to stay at on our honeymoon—— 

He (doubifully). Would he be Henry to them? 

Sue. You would have thought that he would have 
taken the trouble in the second telegram to put it a 
little differently. ‘‘ Sorry have mumps ”—or “ Sudden 
bad attack of mumps ”—or even “ Having mumps.” 
But a man who can sit down to write two telegrams 
exactly the same 

He (doing his best for Henry). He was lying down, 
poor chap. 

Sue. Well, one can’t marry that sort of man. 

He. He isn’t an artist, that’s all. An artist is 
always feeling for the perfect way of expressing him- 
self, and never finding it. Henry, not being an artist, 
found it at once, and stuck to it. ‘“‘ Have mumps. 
Writing. Henry.” It expressed all that he had to 
express. The vague dissatisfaction which the artist 
always feels, never came to Henry. I mean—not in 
that way... 

Suz. You know, you’re rather interesting. 
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HE (pleased). Am I? : 
Sue. That’s quite right about being an ar 

(Nodding to herself.) That's what's the matter wit 

me. 

Hse. How? 

Sue. I’m always looking—and never quite finding. 

Hx. First, George; then, Henry? , 

Sue. Yes. At least, when we say “ Firsi 
George “—— : 

He. Exactly. pene 

Suz. Yes. (She sighs.) Yes. (Brightly.) Now — 
where was I? Qh yes, that second bene Fe lave 
mumps. Writing. Henry. That maddened m 
being the same as the other. I telegraphed b 
“How funny. So have I. Bettine.” And das! 
down here. — 

He (to himself). Bettine ! y = 

Sue, You see, I knew I couldn't marry George. _ 
George didn’t express me properly. I couldn't say — 
what I wanted to say with Goorge-—de you Know, § George 
well ? a: 

He. I know his solicitors: better. Reve 

Sus. I think one does. 3 

He. Now what do you mean by that? - 

Sus. Only that sometimes when you're talking to 
George, you feel that you are talking to his solicitors. ~ 
What I call the “ My dear child manner. “My dear 
child, leave this to me.” I oughtn’t to be talking ike 
this to you in George's house, ought I? ae 

He (stiting next to her again, and whispering tn her 
ear). No! - 

Sue. Particularly to you who are so very strict. 

He (indignantly), I'm not strict! : 

Sar. But I wanted you to understand. So, you 
see, having written to George to say that I was running _ 
away with another young man, and then finding he —_ 
was having mumps instead, I dashed down here to 
get the letter back. Because it will hurt George less 
if he feels that I just don’t love him enough, than if 
I told him there was a Henry. 
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He. Good Lord, you don’t mean 

Sue. I’m jilted. Yes. They were married this 
morning. 

He (hopefully). Perhaps she got mumps too. 

Sue. Nobody that mattered could get mumps on 
George’s wedding day. He arranges his life too well 
for that. “My dear child, leave it to me.” She left 
them to him. . 

He. I say, what a beastly cad! Ive a jolly good 
mind not to pay his rent this week. 

SHE (violently to herself). If only he’d got my letter 
first! (Appealingly.) I did jilt him first, didn’t I? 
You're a witness. 

He. You did. I swear! [Pd swear it before a 
solicitor. 

Sue. Couldn’t we draw up a statement—— 

He. Couldn’t we just send that letter on to him ? 

Sue. Which one ? 

He. Yours. Uf the postmark is clear 

Sue (looking at him admiringly). How brilliant you 
are! I didn’t know that architects were like that. 
(She opens her bag and takes out the letter.) There you 
are. 

HE (examining it). That’s all right. It’s as clear 
as anything. Did you date it inside too ? 

Sue. The day of the week—Wednesday, 10.30 p.m. 
Just like that. 

He. Good, then we’ve got him. I'll send it on to 
him to-day. He gave me an address—an hotel in 
Wales. 

SHE. How helpful you are. You think of every- 
thing. 

He (smiling modestly, and then suddenly frowning). 
By Jove, I’ve thought just of something ! 

SHE. What ? 

Hz. Why, you say you’re getting married in this. 
And then he’ll come back from his honeymoon, and—— 

Sue. And I’m not. 

He. No, you’re not. 

Sse. It’s awkward, isn’t it? Oh, why didn’t J 
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just jilt him without going into particulars about 
Henry. 

Hz. Did you go into particulars about Henry ? 
I mean, did you mention his name ? 

Sue. Not his actual name. But I said I was marry- 
ing him at once, and Couldn’t we steam open the 
letter, and then I could write another and use the old 
envelope, and 

HE (quietly). I could suggest a better way than that, 
if I were privileged to advise her. (He comes close to her.) 
_ Sue. What ? 

He. That she should post the letter as it is—— 

Suz. But 

He. And then be married when he comes back. 

SHE (surprised). To Henry ? 

He. Good Heavens, no! 

SHE. To whom, then ? 

HE (sitting neat to her). To anybody who, having 
offered himself for the experiment, was lucky enough to 
be accepted. 

Sue. To some old friend, perhaps, whom she knew 
well ? 

He. Well, no. I think that, as an artist, she should 
avoid the cliché and trust rather to the inspiration of 
the moment. 

SHE. But we decided, didn’t we, that the artist was 
never satisfied with his inspiration for—for much more 
than a moment ? 

He. One seeks always for something better, yes ; 
for some more perfect means of expression. It would 
be up to him of whom we are talking to be always just 
out of her reach, so that it was always he whom she 
was seeking. 

Sue. Isn’t that rather the woman’s way ? 

He. Hers, too. 

Sux (after a pause). Is there such a man 4 

He. She could spend a week or two in wondering. 

Sue (nodding). All George’s honeymoon, in fact. 

He. Yes... . It would be amusing if George came 
down here with Henrietta—— 
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Sus. And found you—— 

He. And my wife— 

Sus. Just leaving. 

He. Yes. My wife would explain carefully to 
Henrietta about the kitchen boiler or the oil stove or 
some other domestic trifle. 

Sus (smiling). I shall love doing that. 

He. No, you won't. You'll be much teo happy to 
love doing that. 

Sue. You seem very sure. 

He. I'm not a bit sure really, but I have an idea 
it would be fun if we were married. Shall we try walk- 
ing out? 

Sue (ajter @ pause). No harm in trying. (She looks 
at her watch and gets up.) Tought toe be going, I suppose. 

Hs. How did you come down? Car? 

Sus. Good gracious, no. Third class. : 

He. Good, then I'll walk with you to the station. 
And what about to-morrow. I shall be coming up to 
London for a week. Could we dine somewhere ? 

Sux. Easily, I should think. As long as it’s cheap, 
and I pay my share. Soho-ish. 

He. Right. (He sits down at the desk and re-addresses 
her letter.) Just wait a moment. ... I'm glad that 
fellow got mumps. 

SHE (sighing happily). Yes, wasn’t it lucky ? 

He (geéting wp). There! Now, do we send it to 
George, or don’t we ? 

Sue. It’s rather final, isn’t it? (They stand looking 
ai tt together.) 
He. It commits you to a husband; not necessarily 

to me. 

Snr. I’ve got a sort of idea it will be you or nobody. 

He. Yes, I've got that sort of idea too. 

Sur. Well, let’s bring it along with us and see how 
we get on. 

He. Yes, let’s. 


(She stretches out her hand to it, and each holding one 
end of the letter, they walk out together.) 
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Some Plays 
published recently in 


: French's Acting Edition | 


AREN'T WE ALL? 
A comedy in three acts, 
_ By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
2s. 6d. 


‘THE LILIES OF THE FIELD 
A comedy in: three acts. 
By JOHN Hastincs TURNER. 
ess 6d. 


THE NAUGHTY WIFE 
| A comedy in three acts. 
By Frep Jackson. 
2s. 6d. 


IN THE NEXT ROOM 
A play in three acts. 
By Eveanor Rosson and Harriet Eons. 
2s. 6d. 
POLLY WITH A PAST | 
: A comedy In three acts. 
By GEORGE MIDDLETON and Guy Botton. 
3 2s. 6d. 
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